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COASTING, 


The following extract is taken from a little book 
_just published by the New England Sunday School 
Union, 79 Cornhill, entitled, ‘““The Ride on the Sled; 
or the Punishment of Disobedience.” It is a true 
and affecting story, and we hope that, whenever it 
may fall into the hands of our little readers, they will 
give it an attentive perusal, and profit by the excel- 
lent instruction it contains. 

Caroline began to hesitate. She thought it did 
look very pleasant out doors, almost like spring, 
and she wanted very much to try the new sled, 
and she would only take one ride and then run in. 
Poor Caroline! though she had already felt in her 
own breast the punishment of disobedience, she 
began again to be overcome by her love of play, 
and to yield to the temptation which drew her 
away from her duty. In a few moments, four lit- 
tle girls were seated on the sled, and two boys, of 
ten or twelve years of age, were ready to act the 
part of very smart horses, in drawing them down 
the hill as fast as they could run. ‘They started, 
and had just begun to descend so fast that they 
could not stop if they wished to, when Caroline 
screamed out—‘‘O stop! O dear, dear, do stop! 
You’ll kill me! you'll kill me!” The boys, and 
all the children were dreadfully frightened, but the 
sled pressed heavily upon them, and though they 
held back with all their might, they could not stop 
till they came to the bottom of the hill. By this 
time poor Caroline’s cries had ceased, and she 
had fainted from the effects of severe pain. Soon 
after they started, her foot had slipped between 
the slats of the sled, and turned directly back, and 
in this position, her foot under the sled, with the 
cords stretching, and the bones breaking, she took 
her first and last ride on the new sled. 

At first there were none but children around her 
as she lay on the snow, but their cries soon col- 
lected two or three young men who attended the 
school. One of them broke the sled to pieces to 
take out the wretched looking foot, while another 
raised the distressed little girl in his arms and 
carried her to a neighboring house. It was a 
melancholy sight to see Caroline lying in the arms 
of the young man, her face pale, her bonnet fallen 
back, and her brown curls waving in the breeze, 
while a flock of little boys and girls ran beside 
her—Sarah Lawton and Mary Brown carrying the 
basket and the muff of their unfortunate little 
friend, and trying all the way to keep close to her. 
While a carriage was sent for, to take her home, 
she was laid on a bed for a few moments, and 
though her pain was so severe that she could not 
describe it, she could not help thinking of her 
disobedience even more than she thought of her 
pain. ‘How can I see my father and mother?” 
thought she. ‘‘ O how I wish I had remembered 
what my father told me yesterday!” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
WHORTLEBERRY PIES; 
Or, a Visit to the Country during Vacation, 
BY FRANCES. 

‘© Well, said I, to some half dozen of my young 
friends, who called on me one day, ‘‘ how did you 
enjoy your journey, and visit to the country?” 

‘* Oh, we should have had a joyous time, if 
Alice had not been there,” was the reply. 

I did not then make any inquiries respecting 


‘the conduct of Miss Alice Contrary, as she was 


ever afterwards called by her schoolfellows, but 
what I have since learned, I will tell you; that 
you may see how much happiness one little girl is 
capable of destroying, and avoid such behaviour 
which only brings misery to yourself and those 
around you. 

These misses were pupils of Miss Mordaunt, 
who had invited them to spend the short season 
during vacation, at her home, in the country. 
They were expecting a continual round of pleas- 
ure, for it was the time of berries, fruit, flowers, 
and every thing beautiful and good; and Miss 
Mordaunt had promised in addition, all her exer- 
tions for their enjoyment. Miss Mordaunt’s fa- 
ther had a large house and garden, and all around 
were groves, rocks, hills, brooks, and many 
misses of their age who joined them in all their 
plans for amusement. Alice had imagined before 
she left home, that country misses would be hard- 
ly worth speaking to, and that they would look 
upon her as quite a superior among them, and 
that she should command much respect. She re- 
solved to be very dignified, and receive all the at- 
tentions, which should be paid her as if she de- 
served them, and as many more. 

This made her manners, which were naturally 
haughty, more unpleasant than ever. She had 
not been long in the country, before all the girls 
saw she was the least amiable of the company, and 
concluded they should have the least to do with her. 

Every day, Miss Alice would get offended at 
some trifle, and every day she was disappointed, 
because the village girls did not honor her as she 
had expected, and two or three times she declared 
they did not treat her as well as her city compan- 
ions. Her jealousy and ‘‘ pomposity ” made her 
always unpleasant, setting aside her continual op- 
position, and they could not love her as well as her 
friends. 

So now I will tell you about the Whortleberry 
pies. Miss Mordaunt came in one afternoon just 
after tea, and said she to her pupils, ‘‘ Girls, the 
pasture over here looks quite sociable; just come 
to the door and see how happy our friends appear 


‘picking berries; suppose we join them.” 


‘* Oh yes, if you will go too, Miss Mordaunt,”’ 
said three or four voices at once, and they ran for 
the ‘* bright tin dishes,” which Mrs. Mordaunt had 
given them permission to carry. ‘‘I am sure I 
do not want to go inthe hot sun,” said Alice, 
standing at the door. 

‘* The sun will be down, ina few minutes her 
teacher replied, ‘‘ and it will be very comfortable 
and pleasant.” ‘‘ Then there are three or four 
boys.” ‘* Only little boys,” said Miss M. smiling 
at her sudden delicacy, ‘‘they will not trouble 
you.” ‘*They will be listening to catch every 
word we say.” ‘* Then we must say something 
that will do them good,” said her patient teacher. 
** Well, I don’t~want to go,” persisted Alice, 
pouting out her lips still farther,,and turning to 
go up stairs. Miss Mordaunt then went to meet 
the others who were all ready, and all started for 





the berry pasture. They had not gone far, when 
one asked why Alice did not come. Miss M. in- 
formed them of all the conversation between her- 
self and Alice, overlooking as much as _ possible 
Alice’s fault, for she thought her pupils could see 


‘| as well as herself, how slight the tendency of such 


deportment to create friends, and said she as she 
concluded, ‘‘ if I had been coming alone I would 
have deferred it, but as, you all seemed pleased 
when I proposed coming, I thought we better 
leave her, and perhaps bye and bye she will 
come.”” And Alice did go... When she got tired 
of staying alone, she thought within herself she 
would go, but would not speak to any body—not 
even MissM. When she had picked nearly a gill 
of berries, and set down her dish, to tie her bon- 
net, little Frederick Scott went by in a hurry, and 
upset her berries on the ground. 

**Go along, you little rascal!” said she ina 
streng passion, and took up her dish, and threw it 
at him; but fortunately for the little boy, it did not 
hit him. It fell on a rock, and was very badly 
bruised; and Alice felt not a little ashamed, as 
just that moment, her kind teacher came to ask 
her what the trouble had been—and all the girls 
were looking at her. Two or three then whis- 
pered something to each other, and Alice thought 
she heard one say “‘ violent temper;’’ then she said 
they were talking about her, and declared she 
would ‘‘ not stay another minute.” 

So she walked off, as fast as she could go, with 
nothing but the bruised and empty dish. When 
the other girls saw her stepping along so stiff and 
straight, they could not help Jaughing,—though 
they felt sorry she would not unite with them, and 
all be pleasant and happy. 

When they had filled their ‘‘ dishes’ which 
held a quart, they walked home very prettily, two 
together, and gave their berries to Mrs. Mordaunt. 
The good lady expressed her pleasure by saying 
if they would rise early'the next morning, they 
might go into the kitchen with her, and learn to 
make whortleberry pies. 

This pleased them exceedingly; they ‘‘ never 
had been so happy before,” they all said, as they 
bade Miss Mordaunt ‘‘ good night;” and when 
the day light came the next morning, they were 
all, except Alice, dressed in their poorest gowns, 
going to the kitchen. Miss M. had got all ready 
for them, and they all began to work, doing just 
as Miss M. wished. Two or three were looking 
over the berries, to pick out leaves, stems, &c. 
one sifting flour, another getting ready to butter 
the plates, on which the pies were to be baked,— 
others running for sugar, spice, &c. It was truly 
pleasant to see them, with their sleeves turned 
up, and their hands all busy, talking and laughing 
in all the cheerfulness and buoyancy of their young 
hearts. 

When they were half done, Alice went down in 
an afternoon dress; so after the ‘‘ good mornings ” 
were passed, Miss M. said, ‘‘You should have put 
on your morning dress, to make pies, Alice.” 
‘*Lam not going to dirty my hands and clothes, 
to make pies,” replied Alice, extremely ill na- 
tured, and added in a lower tone, ‘‘ for other 
people.” 

‘** Oh, we do not wish you to do it, unless it will 
be amusement for you,” said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
‘*It is no help to me I assure you. I offered to 
teach you because [ thought it would be new and 
pleasant.” 


‘* Come now, Alice,” said one of the girls, ‘do : 


make one pie.” ‘Then all tried to persuade her 
to make ‘‘just one;” and she said at last she 
would, if Mrs. M: would let her make it just as she 
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pleased, to which Mrs. M. readily assented; so 
Alice began to boast at once, and say how much 
better her pie would be than the others. She put 
in as much again sugar and spice as they did, but 
they saw very soon, her pie would not be good, 
for she had forgotten, or did not know how, to 
make the crust, as it should be. She would not 
ask, and no one dared interrupt her. She finish- 
ed her pie, and it looked very nice. She marked 
it, to know it from the others,—it was baked, and 
Mrs. M. promised her they would have it for din- 
ner. During the morning, some ladies came to 
spend a few days with Miss M. Then Alice 
thought ‘* how nice her pie would be for dinner,” 
and ‘‘ how it would plague the other girls to have 
the ladies praise her pie, and not theirs,” but she 
did not tell any of them how she was congratulat- 
ing herself, if she had, they would not have wished 
anything more for sport that day. 

The dinner bell rang, after a long forenoon, 
and Alice was first down stairs, to get the first 
introduction to the ladies—but they did not ap- 
pear in the dining room, until all the girls came 
down; then Miss M. did not introduce Alice to 
them first, and she was very angry again. Miss 
M. did not mind it, however, and all seated at ta- 
ble. When the pies were brought, and Alice 
saw her’s cut and passed first, her countenance 
brightened a little; but it soon clouded again, for 
no one could eat it. The crast was so hard and 
tough, they could not cut, or bite it,—and the 
berries were so sweet, the first mouthful sickened 
even Alice herself. 

‘* This is not the pie I made,” said Alice, think- 
ing she would not care for the ladies. 

‘© Did you not mark it?” said Mrs. M. ‘‘ and 
there they are,” pointing to the marks. 

‘*Some one else marked hers as [ did,” said 
Alice, I know 1 did not make the pie!” 

Mrs. M. knew how it would be before the pie 
was cut, but she had promised; and she thought 
also it might teach Alice a good lesson. She or- 
dered another to be cut as quickly as possible, and 
soon convinced Alice the other pies were all alike, 
and told her, very kindly, in what respect hers 
was wrongly made. Mrs. M. andthe ladies and 
all, were willing to excuse this in Alice, and they 
wished to see her good natured about it; but she 
immediately left the table, and went pouting to her 
chamber. And so it was through her whole visit. 
If the girls wished to walk,—and all wore white, 
or black, or any uniform dress, Alice would be 
sure to wear a different dress—-or to propose going 
some other way, or some other time. ‘They must 
all yield to her, or she would be always offended. 

Now every little miss can see how unpleasant 
ithis must have been, and how much more amiable 
it would be, to consult the wishes of others. And 
if they reflect a moment, that there is no pure, or 
permanent happiness, but in making those happy 
around them, [ am sure they will all resolve, never 
‘to be in a single instance like Alice Contrary. 
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LITTLE CALEB AND HIS GRANDMAMA, 


Caleb’s countenance was pale; and he was 
slender in form, and delicate in appearance. He 
ihad been sick, and even now was not quite well. 
His little taper fingers rested upon the window 
sill, while his grandmother opened her little Bible 
and began to read. Caleb sat still in her lap, 
with a serious aad attentive expression of coun- 
tenance. 

‘* Two men went up into the temple to pray; 
the one a pharisee and the other a publican.” 

«¢ What is a pharisee and a publican?” asked 
Caleb. 

‘¢ You will hear presently. ‘And the pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself; God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers.”’ 

‘sWhat are allthese, grandmother?” asked 
Caleb. 





The 


pharisee thanked God that he had not committed 
any of them.” 

** Was he a good man, grandmother?” 

‘* Very likely he had not committed any of these 
great crimes.” 

*** Or even as this publican.’ A publican, you 
must know, was a tax-gatherer. He used to col- 
lect the taxes from the people. They did not like 
to pay their taxes, and so they did not like the 
tax-gatherers, and despised them. And thus he 
thanked God that he was not like the publican. 
* [ fast twice in the week. I pay tithes of all that 
I possess.’”’ ‘* Tithes?” said Caleb. ; 

** Yes; that was money which God had com- 
manded them to pay. They were to pay in pro- 
portion to the property they had. But some dis- 
honest men used to conceal some of their proper- 
ty, so as not to have to pay so much; but this 
pharisee .sgid he paid tithes of all that he pos- 
sessed." * 

‘* That was right, grandmother,” said Caleb. 

** Yes,” said his grandmother, ‘that was very 
well.” 

** If he really did it,” continued Caleb, doubt- 
fully. ‘* Do you think he did, grandmother?” 

** I think it very probable. I presume he was 
a pretty good man, outside.” 

‘* What do you mean by that, grandmother?” 

‘* Why, his heart might have been bad, but he 
was probably pretty careful about all his actions, 
which could be seénof men. But we will go on.” 

** And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, but 
smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to 
me asinner. I tell you this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other.” 

** Which man?” said Caleb. 

‘** The publican.” 

‘*The publican was justified,” said Caleb; 
** what does justified mean?” 

‘*Forgiven and approved. God was pleased 
with the publican, because he confessed his sins 
honestly; but he was displeased with the pharisee, 
because he came boasting of his good deeds.” 

Here there was a pause. Caleb sat still and 
seemed thoughtful. His grandmother did not in- 
terrupt him, but waited to hear what he would say. 

‘* Yes; but grandmother, if the pharisee really 
was a good man, was it not right for him to thank 
God for it?” 

‘It reminds me of Thomas’ acorns,” said 
Madam Rachel. 

** Thomas’ acorns!” said Caleb; ‘‘tell me about 
them, grandmother.” 

‘* Why, Thomas and his brother George were 
sent to school. They stopped to play by the way, 
until it was so late that they did not dare to go in. 
Then they staid playing about the fields till it was 
time to go home. They felt pretty bad, and out 
of humor, and at last they separated and went home 
different ways. 

**In going home, Thomas found an oak tree 
with acorns under it. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘ I will carry 
mother home some acorns.” He had observed 
that his mother was pleased whenever he brought 
her things; and he had an idea of soothing his 
own feeling of guilt, and securing his mother’s 
favor, by the good deed of carrying her home 
some acorns. So, when he came into the house, 
he took his hat off carefully, with the acorns in it, 
and holding it in both hands, marched up to his 
mother with a smiling face, and look of great self- 
satisfaction, and said, ‘ Here, mother, I have got 
you some acorns.’ ” 

‘© And what did his mother say?”’ asked Caleb. 

‘* She shook her head sorrowfully, and told him 
to go and put the acorns away. She knew where 
he had been. 

‘*Then presently George came in. He put 
away his cap, walked in softly, and put his face 
down in his mother’s lap, and said, with tears and 
sobs, ‘ Mother, I have been doing something very 
wrong.’ Now, which of these do you think came 
to his mother right?” 





‘¢ QO, different kinds of crimes and sins. 


‘* Yes, and that was the way the publican eame; 
but the Pharisee covered up his sins, being pleas- 
ed and satisfied himself; and thinking that God 
would be pleased and satisfied with his acorns.” 
Here Madam Rachel paused, and Caleb sat 
still, thinking of what he had heard. 

Madam Rachel then closed her eyes, and, ina 
low, gentle voice, she spoke a few words of pray- 
er; and then she told Caleb that he must always 
remember, in all his prayers, to confess his sins 
fully and freely; and never cover them up and 
conceal them, with an idea that his good deeds 
made him worthy. Then she put Caleb down, and 
he ran down stairs to play. ABBOTT. 











BEWEVOLENCE. 


THE KING OF DAHOMY. 
There was an old book which used to lie about 
op the piano, at home, the contents of which were 
very interesting to Maria; not that she read it—I 
can’t say she did—but it contained a great many 
curious pictures, which she liked to look at; in 
one, there was a number of women, armed_like 
men, marching out to war, with their king at their 
head; in another, a great number of people who 
were going to be killed, were tied to posts, whilst 
others were dancing around them with savage joy ; 
then there was a grand procession of dancing wo- 
men, all gaily ornamented with beads and feathers, 
and :nany other pictures of the same kind. One 
summer’s day, Maria was sitting on the grass, un- 
der the shade of & tree, with this great book in 
her lap, open in a place which represented the 
court of the king of Dahomy; a black man, with 
a hat, and a plume of white feathers on his head, 
who was sitting in an arm chair instead ofa throne; 
a woman was sitting at his feet, and some other 
blacks were kneeling at a little distance. Now, 
Maria wondered how he contrived to get this arm 
chair, which was not very unlike those in the par- 
lor; while she was considering this, and several 
other things, that rather puzzled her, some one 
peeped over her shoulder, that knew more about 
the matter than Maria did; so she pointed to the 
picture, and asked what place it was? ‘‘ Africa.” 
‘*So I thought,” said Maria, ‘‘ but then how did 
he come by an arm chair?” Because English 
people who go to Africa, take these sort of things 
sometimes, as presents to the natives; and you 
see, he thinks it very magnificent, for he is using 
at as a throne! there is an account in that book of 
an Englishman who went to see a black king, and 
took him some presents, and he gives a descrip- 
tion of his journey to the black king’s court. Shall 
I tell it you?” Maria liked to hear a story ex- 
tremely well, so she moved a little further under 
the shade of the tree for the lady to sit down near 
her, and listened very attentively. The lady put 
Maria’s little hand down on the soft green grass, 
which was covered with daisies, and warm in the 
sunshine, and said, ‘‘ You may think how differ- 
ent Africa is from our own country, when I tell 
you, that travellers there are very much inconve- 
nienced by the grass.”” Maria looked surprised— 
she did not see what inconvenience grass would 
be to any one, except when it was wet. ‘‘ No,” 
said the lady, ‘‘ not because it is wet, but because 
it is so very high; it gtéws high above men’s 
heads. There are no roads there, but people are 
obliged to find their way across the country as 
well as they can; the person whom I am going to 
tell you of, who was travelling to the court of the 
king of Dahomy, describes his journey as very 
unpleasant; sometimes he had to go through this 
grass, which being so high, prevented the air from 
coming to him, and made the heat still more 
dreadful; sometimes he had to pass through a 
thick wood at night; then the people carried lights 
to frighten away the wild beasts, singing and shout- 
ing all the way as loud as they could, blowing 
their trumpets, and firing guns, all for the same 
purpose; while the chattering of the monkeys, 
who were alarmed at the noise, the squalling of 





‘* Why,—George,”’ said he, ‘‘ certainly.” 


the parrots, the distant roar of the beasts of prey, 
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obliged to break down to get through the wood, 
formed altogether a most horrid noise. At last, 
after great trouble and fatigue, they arrived at 
Dahomy, where the black king received him very 
kindly; but he had no house to give him, except 
a.little mad hut, with a hole at the bottom for him 
to creep in; the town was built of such huts as 
these, and inside they have each of them a mud 
bank to serve as a bed; the whole is surrounded 
by a mud wall, and a deep ditch.” ' 
Maria wanted to know if the missionaries when 
they went to Africa lived in mud huts? ‘‘ Not ex- 
actly, but often in places very little better; I have 
read of a missionary who was always obliged to 
put up an umbrella even in his house whenever it 
rained; the natives in the interior of the country, 
do not understand how to make a roof properly, 
so that the rain sometimes pours through in tor- 
rents; but that is a trifling inconvenience, com- 
pared with many others which I could tell you of, 
if I had time. Few people consider the hardships 
the missionaries are often called upon to endure, 
nor how willing they must have been, to have 
sacrificed even their lives for the sake of instruct- 
ing the heathen, before they made up their minds 
to go to sucha place as Africa.” ‘‘ But,” said 
Maria, ‘‘ do the Africans worship idols such as I 
have seen?” ‘‘ No, not such as you have seen, 
but they worship all sorts of things; they build 
houses for the devil, and serve him. Once, one 
of the missionaries saw a crowd of people assem- 
bled to offer sacrifice, and to whom do you think? 
to a cannon ball, and three decanter stoppers!” 
‘* Oh but,” said Maria, ‘‘ they could not be really 
so foolish as to think the ball and stoppers could 
do any thing for them?” ‘*‘ People can be foolish 
enough to think any thing, my dearest child, 
when God leaves them to their own folly. We 
should have known no better had it not pleased 
Him to teach us; the negroes however say, when 
they address the ball and glass stoppers, they 
speak not to them, but to the devil that lives in the 
woods, and of whom they are the representatives.” 
‘*T am glad,” said Maria, ‘‘that they have mis- 
sionaries to teach them better.” ‘* And so am I, 
but we must not forget the sufferings, the sorrows, 
and the dangers which these missionaries have to 
undergo; we should pray to God to comfort them, 
and take care of them, and so to give his blessing 
upon their endeavors, that by His grace, even 
poor miserable Africa, may one day become a 


a Christian country.” —Missionary Magazine. 





THE YOUNG MISSIONARY, 

N. W. is the son of poor, but pious.parents who 
live in the secluded forests which every where 
surround the beautiful village of W : Mass. 
In the year 1833, when 12 years of age, the in- 
structions and prayers of his pious father and 
mother were sealed by the Spirit of God, and he 
became hopefully a Christian. A few days after 
this he approached his mother with a countenance 
expressive of more than his usual thoughtfulness, 
and said—‘‘ Mother, I’ve been thinking about be- 
ing a missionary.” ‘‘ Well, N. what have you 
thought about it? ‘*‘ I’ve thought of the poor hea- 
then children who have never heard of Jesus 





Christ; and there are so many of them, mother, I |. 


want to go and tell them about God and heaven.” 
‘*But N. have you thought how much it will cost 
you to be a missionary to the heathen? You 
must leave father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, and never see them any more; you must 
live among strangers and savages, who will 
abuse you and perhaps kill you; and when you 
are sick, you will have no mother or sister to 
watch by your bed, and give you medicine or 
drink; and when you come to die, you must, per- 
haps, die alone, and have no pious friend to speak 
to you of Christ and to offer up a prayer for the 
salvation of your soul. My son, have you thought 
of this?” In view of this catalogue of missionary 
trials, the young apostle made this truly apostoli- 
cal reply; ‘‘Yes mother; but will not God be 


and the crashing of the boughs, which they were| friend enough? And besides, it will be:but a very 


little while before all of us who love Christ will 
meet together in heaven.” After a moment’s si- 
lence, which the mother’s emotions did not allow 
her to interrupt, he added, ‘‘ And shall we not all 
be happier there ”’—pointing upward with a glow- 
ing countenance—‘ if I can persuade some hea- 
then to go there too? Mother, I do want to be a 
missionary.” The mother, whose object had been 
to try the strength of his purpose, was now con- 
strained to tell him that his parents had not the pe- 
cuniary ability to qualify him for the high voca- 
tion to which he thus early and heartily aspired. 
Let the pious logic spoken by this child come home 
to the breasts of all our youthful converts, our 
pious students in theology and medicine, and the 
piteous cry of the destitute would ere long give 


place to ‘‘ thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” 
[The Friend of Youth. 











MORALITY. 


HABIT. 

A gentleman, one day, overtook a traveller 
moving slowly along under the great inconvenience 
of a heavy stone in his pocket. ‘‘ My friend,” 
said the gentleman, as he observed the. stone 
weighing his coat down on one side and greatly 
impeding his progress, ‘‘ why do you travel with 
such a heavy burden at your side, I perceive you 
walk with much difficulty.” ‘* What! this stone 
in my pocket,” said he, ‘‘ I would not part with it 
for any thing.” ‘‘ Would not! why?” said the 
other. ‘* Why!” said he, ‘‘ because my father 
and my grandfather carried it before me; they got 
along very well with it, and I wish to follow in 
their steps.” ‘‘ Do you derive any benefit from 
it,” asked the gentleman. ‘‘ None, that I know 
of, only keeping up the good old custom,”’ said he. 
‘* Did they derive any?” asked the other, ‘‘I 
don’t know, only they always carried it,” said he, 
‘* and so will I.” : 

The gentleman walked on, saying to himself, 
‘*T love, indeed, to see the good old customs of 
our fathers honored, if it were only out of respect 
to their memory, but, really, if my father had 
carried a stone in his pocket, I think I should pay 
greater respect to his memory in laving it aside, 
and saying nothing about it, than by carrying such 
a testimony to his frailty with me through life.” 
As he still walked on, he began to think, ‘‘ now 
this man, unwise as he seems, is not more so than 
many others, perhaps not more than myself.” So 
he began to cast about in his mind, what habits he 
had, which were no better than stones in his 
pocket. ‘‘ Here, in the first place,” said he, ‘‘ is 
the use of tobacco, chewing, smoking, taking 
snuff—old habits—of what use are they to me? 
Mere stones in my pocket—worse than that—they 
injure my health, render me very disagreeable, 
are the very opposite of neatness. I'll away with 
them ail. Here is the snuff box—stay—it bears 
my father’s name. Well, the suuff may go tothe 
four winds. The box, I will lay aside, but tobacco 
in any of its forms, I will use no. more. Thanks 
to a protecting Providence, my father left no tip- 
pling habits to ruin me and stain his memory. 
Now there is one stone thrown away, and if I have 
any more bad habits kept ‘up for custom’s sake, 
how mnch soever I may have become attached to 
them, I desire they may share the same fate.” 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 


‘*Do not sweep those crumbs into the fire, 
Anna,” said Mrs. M. to her little daughter. ‘‘ If 
Ponto had them he would wag his tail and be very 
glad.”’ 

‘* But mama,” answered Anna, ‘‘ Ponto has just 
had a good dinner from the scraps left upon the 
plates, and I am sure he would not care for these 
few and small ones.” 

‘* Our heavenly Father has been very bountiful 





to us, my dear, and has spread our table with great 








plenty. You have had a good dinner, and old 
Ponto has just been supplied from the same table; 
but do you net think that very many little children 
might be found, who have not even crumbs to eat, 
and whose eyes would glisten with pleasure at the 
sight of that food you would so carelessly destroy ?”’ 

‘* T am glad I have not swept them into the fire. 
I did not think, before, how wrong it is to waste 
any thing good to eat.” 

‘* Do you not remember that the Bible tells us 
of Agur who prays that he may not be rich, lest 
he should be full and deny God? And you may 
now learn, my child, how prone we are to forget 
when we have plenty, not only the poor and needy,» 
but God who gives us all our comforts. You 
should be kind and benevolent to every creature 
of God, and thus prove that you are grateful to 
God himself for all your enjoyments.” 

‘* Well, mama, I have now put all these crumbs 
into my little eup. See how many there are! 
The cup is nearly full. I will put it away until I 
can find something that is hungry to which I can 
give them.” 

In the course of the afternoon Mrs. M. gave 
Anna permission to accompany her brother and 
sister on a visit to her little cousins, who lived but 
a short distance off. It was winter; but though 
the ground around their cottage was covered with 
snow, and the branches of the beautiful shade 
trees were quite bare, the afternoon was very fine, 
and the fresh air was very bracing. Having put 
their hats upon the children, their mother accom- 
panied them to the door, bade them good bye and 
was just about to close it again when Anna ex- 
claimed: 

‘**O mother see those beautiful little birds! one 
sits up onthe high bough; and here is another 
hopping at our feet. I guess it wants to walk with 
us+~-it looks so wishfully at us.” 

‘* No, my dear,” replied Mrs. M. ‘‘ these birds 
are very hungry; they are little Robins, or as 
they are sometimes called Red-breasts.”’ 

**O yes; I see its breast is red, and see how 
tame it is.” 

** Observe, Anna, the wind has shaken all the 
seeds from the trees and the snow has covered 
the insects, so that the poor birds are very hun- 
gry. And this is the reason why they are so 
tame. They are very much attached to mankind. 
It is said that they are often known when thick 
snow has covered the ground, to fly up to the 
windows of houses and tap at them with their bill; 
and when they are admitted through the window 
in such circumstances, they are very familiar with 
their patrons, and express their thanks for favors 
by a sweet warble.” 

**O mama—now I remember the crumbs I sav- 
ed this morning, may I run and bring them? How 
glad I am that I saved them. They will make a 
good dinner for these little birds.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, run and fetch them; and bye 
and bye, perhaps these little birds will sing their 
sweet songs near your window, and warble their 
praises to Him who feedeth the ravens. And 
when the spring comes they will be joined by oth- 
er little songsters who have fled our cold region 
for a warmer clime. May these cheerful songs 
then remind my dear children of their obligations 


to render grateful praise and love to their Creator. 
[The Friend of Youth. 





HOW THE MIND THINKS. 
STORY ABOUT THE BABY. 

What shall I call him? He is so little, that he 
has not had any name given him. It is only a 
short time since he was born. See him look about. 
The light shines into his eyes, but he does not 
know what to make of it. He thinks all the 
things which he sees are in his head. He thinks 
all the sounds which he hears are made in his 
head, and he does not know what it all means. 
He will have to learn a great while, before he finds 
out as much as you know, about things around 
him. He will soon find out that sounds come from 
things around him, and then, if you stand beside 





Youth’s Companion. 











him, and speak, he will look towards you. And 
he will, by-and-by, feel of things which he sees, 
and then find out that they are not part of his 
body. »He will begin to taste, and smell, as you 
do, until he knows what such feelings mean. He 
will know more and more every day, until he is a 
man. His mind will grow stronger as his body 
does, and it will always think, like yours, even 
after his body dies. 

At first, minds learn what things art, which 
they see, and hear, and taste, and smell, and feel. 
Then they think about those things, and know 
how large they are; whether they are hard or 
soft, or whether they are near or far off. Then 
they think of other things, like them, and how 
they would look if they were placed together. 

I shall now explain to you, in four stories, how 
the mind thinks after it has learned to use its eyes, 
and ears, and nose, and tongue, and how to feel 
when any thing touches its body. The stories 
will be about, ‘* The men who could remember all 
they ever knew;” ‘* The men who spent all their 
time in thinking over what they knew;” ‘‘ The 
boy who was so good a scholar in arithmetic;”’ and 


‘* The little girl who used to build air-castles.” 
[Stories to Teach me to Think. 








EDITORIAL. 








REV. MR. ADAMS’? ADDRESS 
To the Children, at the meeting of the Maternal Aasocia- 
tions, Boston, Oct. 29, 1839. 

I am very glad to see some young persons here, 
that we are not accustomed to call children—young 
misses and young lads. It always makes me happy 
to see them come with their parents. When I go to 
a maternal meeting, and see them there, I respect and 
love them, because many of their age think they are 
too old to go to such places. There are a good many 
places where it is not proper for you to go; but it 
will always be safe fur you to go where your parents 
think you ought. 

But as the larger part are children, I shall address 
myself specially tothem. I have something to say, 
which, if observed, will make you in one respect, 
happy. Most or all of you have a brother or a sister; 
and I am going to talk to you about them, and your- 
selves in connection with them. I wish to say a few 
things about them; and one thing is, your parents 
love them, as they love you. Did you ever think of 
this? If you are older than they, you were once lit- 
tle children like them; and your parents loved you 
then, as they love the younger ones now. Suppose 
some one should ask your father and mother, *‘ Which 
of your children should you be willing to have die?” 
Do you suppose they would be able to make any 
choice between you? No; they would not know 
what to say. Your father and mother love you and 
your brothers and sisters alike. 

Another thing is, God takes care of them, as well 
as of you. Perhaps they have been sick; it was God 
who made them well. 

Another thing—your brothers and sisters love to be 
happy as much as you. When some one has come 
and brought them a present, how bright and happy 
they appear—when they come home from school, 
with the approbation of their teachers, how much joy 
they feel. ‘They can be happy as much as you. 

Now, what I wish to say to you, is this: 

LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER. Love 
your brothers and sisters. The way to love them is, 
to try to make them happy; and there are many ways 
to do this, some of which I will tell you. 

First, You must be willing to letthem use your things, 
when you don’t want them, and your parents are will- 
ing. You have some thitgs that belong to you, about 
which you can say, * This is mine.” Now, when 
you are not using these things, and your parents are 
willing, you must let them have them. I have heard 
of children who would hide away their things, though 
they did not want to use them, and say, “ I’m afraid 
my brother or sister will get them.” You should 





rather feel, ‘‘I should be very glad indeed to have 
them play with them.” I have heard of children who 
had little chairs, which they knew by.marks.on them. 
They would go into the room, and find a brother or 
sister sitting in their chair, and take hold and turn 
them out, saying, “You shan’t sit in my chair.” 
Now, this is very foolish, selfish, and wicked. 
When you go in and find your brother or sister sit- 
ting in your chair, say nothing about it, but go and 
sit down in their chair; and if it makes them any 
happier to sit in yours, let them do so. I have said 
you ought to let your brothers and sisters have your 
things, if you do not wish to use them; but, if you do 
want them, if it makes them any happier to have 
your things, you ought to be willing to give up some 
of your own enjoyment for their sakes. 

Another thing—do not tell tales about them. If 
they have not behaved well at school, and the teach- 
er has not told you to tell of it, you must not run in 
and say, ‘ My brother or sister did not behave well.” 
You ought not to doso. This is a malicious, bad spirit. 

But not only this, one thing you must do. You 
must make it a rule to try how you can make your 
brothers and sisters happy. How happy you are, 
when your father and mother say to you, ‘* Would 
you like to walk?” Now, there are a great many 
things you can do, your brothers and sisters would 
never think of, to make them happy. 

But, now, I will give you some reasons why you 
ought to love your brothers and sisters, and try 
to make them happy. And, in the first place, it will 
please God—this ought to be the first motive. We 
like those who like us; and God loves those who 
love him. 

Another reason—It will make your parents feel 
very happy. Nothing makes parents happier’ than 
to see their children loving one another. There is 
nothing sweeter than to see brothers and sisters liv- 
ing in love. It makes their parents exceedingly happy. 

Again, it will make your parents and friends love 
you.. Did you ever see the little animals playing to- 
gether? They have no troubles, no quarrels; but 
they play cheerfully and merrily together. Youought 
todo so too. If your friends see you sporting cheer- 
fully with your brothers and sisters,—not cross—not 
quarrelling and contradicting and fretting at one 
another, they will love you. 

Again, it will make you very happy. Nothing 
makes us feel more wretched than selfishness. When 
a child has a cake, and goes and eats it all alone, how 
shamed he feels, when he meets his brothers and sis- 
ters again. 

Again—Bad temper towards brothers and sisters is 
wicked. Suppose you should kill somebody, and die 
immediately, you could not go to heaven. But the 
Bible says, ‘* He that hateth his brother is a murder- 
er ’—that is, he has a wicked and murderous spirit. 
A bad temper to brothers and sisters is a very wick- 
ed spirit; and if you have it, you cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. If you have such a temper, you 
must not marvel that we say you must be born again. 

Suppose I should write something that would al- 
ways tell you how toact. I have got something I 
should like to write on your hearts; ‘* Whatsoever 
ye would that others should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” Most of you can say that; and if you 
would always mind it, you would strive to make your 
brothers and sisters happy, in all the ways I have 
mentioned. Perhaps some of you have lost a brother 
or a sister—you hope they are in heaven—suppose 
that brother or sister could speak when you are angry 
or quarrel, he would say, ‘don’t do so; you can’t go 
to heaven if you behave so.” ‘Think of this—one of 
your brothers or sisters, or you yourself, may die 
soon. Suppose you go and see them put in the 
grave—one thitig you will think of— O how sorry I 
am that I ever treated them unkindly—if they could 
only come back and play with me, I would never do 
so again.” 





THE MORNING RIDE. 
[From our Correspondent.} 

Mr. Editor,—Many are the pleasant rides that have 
fallen to my share in the car and the stage coach. 
And none of my fellow passengers have contributed 
more tothe pleasure of these excursions, than the 
children and youth. When agreeable and well be- 
haved, their cheerful countenances, harmless mirth, 
artless inquiries, and careful notice of every passing 
object, always fill my heart with joy and make me 
forget the fatigues of the way. Many a time has a 
crowded coach given me the welcome burden of. lit- 
tle prattler of four or five, whose pratile has more 
than paid me for a long journey in my lap. 

Seldom have I ever enjoyed a more delightful ride 
than on the morning of ‘Tuesday last. I arose at 
three, just as the watchman’s terrific cry, ‘‘ Fire, 


fire,” broke upon the stillness of the night. Having 
imprinted a kiss on the cheeks of my two little ones’ 


as they sweetly slept, I took my seat in the coach. 
The passengers were soon collected—and such a com- 
pany! Among them were five children between the 
ages of five and ten! And these were their names— 
they were toll they would be remembered— Fanny, 
Caroline, Hannah and her brother and sister, Robert 
and Sarah Ann. The last was the least, and a cun- 
ning little thing she was. All but the first were 
cousins. ‘These children had just completed a hap- 
py vacation with their friends, and, under the guar- 
dianship of a kind uncle, they were now returning 
again with cheerful hearts, to their beloved school. 

It was a beautiful morning. The silver moon was 
shedding down her pale, lovely beams, and ten thou- 
sand stars were shining “like diamonds in the sky.” 
But they were hardly more brilliant than were the 
pg eyes of this happy group of children. 

‘he city was wrapt in silence, except the distant 
rumbling of the engines on their way to the fire then 
rolling up its bright flames full in our view. Joyful 
was the meeting of Fanny and the four cousins—her 
young schoolmates. As soon as they were seated, the 
two elder—Fanny and Hannah, commenced a most 
animated conversation. ‘They minutely related all 
the circumstances and wonders of getting up at three 
and preparing for such a morning ride; they describ- 
ed their new bonnets and various other new articles 
of dress for the winter; recounted all the good times 
they had had during the vacation and all they expect- 
ed to have, in their studies and sports, on their return 
to school; in short, almost every event of their past 
lives and all their anticipations for the future, were 
repeated. The four little ones were full of glee and 
kept up one almost unbroken chatter—every note of 
which was as sweet music to my ear. At length the 
conversation gradually died away, and F. dropt her 
head and was soon lost in sleep. But her dreams, 
were I able, she might not care to have me tel! in the 
Companion. ‘That they were pleasant was evident 
from the smiles that were left upon her face when 
she awoke. By and by the glorious king of day, in 
his golden dress of light, came up from the sea, and, 
as he cast his shining eye in upon us, he seemed to 
smile and say, “* Welcome, my children, you are up 
bright and early; and sweet are the roses this balmy 
morning has painted on your cheeks. Always rise 
early, my children, and many long years may pass ere 
those roses shall fade away.”? About seven we were 
at our breakfast, for which our morning ride had 
finely prepared us. Such rides always make good 
cooks. 

Again we were on our way, and, after much pleas- 
ant and merry conversation, Fanny and Hannah pro- 
posed totryanap. Thisthey were told they couldn’t 
do. ‘* You can’t go to sleep till I have left the stage 
at 10.” Their sparkling eyes seemed to say, ‘ we’ll 
see.” And many and earnest were their efforts to 
prove my prediction untrue, and to prove that I had 
no magic power (as I certainly had none) to keep 
them awake. But shutting the eyes and stopping the 
ears and covering the face and dropping the head 
and breathing hurd would not make the sleep come! 
The more they tried to sleep the further slumber 
fled ad and every effort only ended in a burst of 
mirth. 

But the hour of ten too soon came, and closed my 
happy morning ride. That lovely group passed on 
their way, and my eyes may see them no more; but 
that ride my memory will often review. 

Boston, Thursday, Oct. 31, 1839. 
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A Fine Little Fellow. 

At the Criminal Court, at Philadelphia, the other 
day, a small boy was objected to as a witness, on ac- 
count of his extreme youth. When asked, “ Do you 
know the nature of an oath?” ‘ Yes,” he replied. 
‘What is it?” ‘ That thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” 
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